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ABSTRACT 

This booklet contains suggestions for suitable play 
actlt>5.ties for preschool children* In an attenpt to answer the 
guestions of hoaeaakers and aethers an explanation of the place of 
play in a child's life, and soae trays that an adult can help are 
presented* Also discussed is the vital iaportance of play in the 
total developaent of the child* Activity suggestions are described 
under these readings: Bomeaade Play Materials and Activities, 
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INTRODUCTION 



Homemakers have often asked for suggestions for suitable play activities for 
small children in the fanshes they serve. Not only have Homemakers felt this 
need as they observe ttese children, but the mothers haw often asked the 
Homemaker what kind of play activities mothers can encourage, particularly 
those whtcti do not cost anythir^. in many of the families there are very few 
play materials, in others very little variety in play materials; in many there is 
tittle thoi^ht given to what play materials are elected or why play is important 
in the life of the child and the relationship between these two factors. 

This lH>oklet is issued in re^nse to these needs, it attempts to answer briefly 
not only the Whit, but the V>fhy. T\\e materials and activities si^sted are at the 
level of the preschooler. They are only ^ig^estions, and relatiwly few in number. 
It is hoped they will stinuilate Homemakers (and in turn, moth^s) to seek ard 
explore further ideas and resources; more important, to use their own 
imaginations for creative play ideas applicable in each individual situation and to 
stinuilate children to create their own play ideas. 

Most in^ortant^ it is hoped that this booklet will create an awareness on the part 
of Homemakers (which on be passed on to mothers) of the vital importance of 
play in the total developn^nt of a child. 
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PLAY: WHAT IT IS 



• Play not only the irhild's re^nse lo five, it IS his life, ii iie is to be a vitaUgro^ii^, creative individuaL" * 

This t$ a tar dilYerent view of* play than is held by the aver^ adults very often, if he gives it any ttK>i^i at all, thinks 
of tt as si>mething to occupy tinw -busy work". When a child asks, --What can I do now?", a bii^ nwther is prone to 
answer. 'Xio find wmething to play with/* And thus the matter is not considered, but dismissed as ben^ 
unimoortant by the adult. 

TiH», the word "play" pre^nts a cony lii^ikm for tN aduU ^'AUiwst a moral i^i^. Adults play after work. We play in 
the evening or on wediends or holhJays. We play on vacation. Adol^cents and school*^ children play after school or 
in recess, on Saturdays, in the sunmier , For all the later ^s •play' is an e^pe from life. For tl^ youi^ child play is tt^ 
whole of hfe. For the later ages, play is relaxation from wrk. For the yom^ child play H his wrk. For the later ages, 
play is a change of i^ce. For the youi^ child play is his steady pace-play is what he does all of the time, with 
everything around him. Play fills his working hours, play fills all his wal;ii^ hours. . . Play is how the young child should 
spend his tin^.**- (italics mine). 

• Play IS the way the child tearns what no one can teach him.'^xhroi^ play the child is ^ii^ to learn who ar.d what 
he is. what he can do. how he can relate himself to the world in which he' lives: Thii^, situatk>ns, persons, groups. 
Through play he e\pli>res and acquaints himself with this world of ^ceand time, of p^pte.of animals,of ^avnuresi 
ot things. Throi^ plan activities he exj^riences not only enjoyn^nt but growth. A chiW at play is (toii^ vAi^t . . ii.n is 
mt^st tn^ortant : his pby needs to be both encouraged and respected. 

U 'play' still seems like a confusii^ word for summiJ^ up tl^ ^ificant acthity of three to six, aiM these the yea.^ of 
peak imagination. They become good years if children have the time, the freedom, the jnatertals, the companif nship, 
the support from adults to be what they are not. to do what they cannot These bewn^ good years if chilaicn have 
had the opportunity to grtfw, 

c 

Con«der this modern parable. 



WHAT DID YOU DO TODAY? 



WE PLAYED 



by Rttth Cmti^tis 



Once upon a time there was a vilhige and in it were its 
children « its men and its won^n. One day into this 
village came a visitor, and he looked and saw many 
things. 



• I choose to read tt^y, and I chose this book by a 
favorite author of ntine/' 



To whkrh the child replied. 



•;l should like io see what the children are doing." he 
said to himself. 



Thi visitor continued to observe. He saw some 
children carrying all manner of objects. They are gettir^ 
ready tables, chairs, food and happy surprises for others. 
Their activity must have made them weary, but stilt they 
continued. 



There are nmny activities going on; it was difficult to 
see everything. But as he looked, he saw a child deep in a 
book, reliving the adventures someone had written 
down. And the child paused in his reading to look up at 
the visitor who asked. 



"What keeps you g^ingT* a^ed the viator. 



**There are so many things going on, how is it that you 
spend your lin^ reading?*' 



•All.** said the children, "we planned for guests. We 
want to carry out our plans well.'* 



Thus saying, they continued rheir plans and 
preparations. 

The visitor continued his observations. He saw the 
child manipulate some of the materials and then he saw 
him read intently; and then he saw ihe child experiimnt 
again. 

••Couldn't someo i2 else eaaly get that work for 
you?" asked the visitor. 

"Perhaps;* said the child, '•But I want to find out for 
myself to feel that 1 have disco\«red it for nyself. I 
can seek and receive help when matters get too 
difficult." 

And saying thus, the child went on with his 
experimentation. 

The visitor continued on his way and saw a child 
painting 

,-*Why do you paint?** asked the visitor of the child. 
Scarcely audible, he heard her say, 

"i feel as thow^h I must paint the beauty of apple trees 
in btoomi" 

Just as the stranger approached another group to find 
out what they were doing, he heard one of them »y, 

'7 mm to stop for now. " With the^ words he turned 



and left his con^anions. 

It then that the strar^r approached a group of 
adults* 

••I have obsen^d the children's activities;* he said. 

•Tush!** said some. -Friterir^ their time away.** 

'•Work!** said others. ••Thae*s what they're doing! They 
won*t work that hard when we tcU tl^ to. 

•^lay!** said still others. ••Just child's play!** 

With the adults still debating the work of the 
children's activities, the visitor returned to the groups of 
children 

•Tell me;* he said, •^vhat did you do todayr^ 
-We played;* they answered. 

And being a wi^ man. he conten^lated upon what he 
had seen; he had seen chiWren choose, and plan, and 
experirmnt. and create, and even terminate their own 
activities. To them, they are doing what they wanted io 
do, and they called it ptay. And the strar^er saw that it 
developed their binlies, and minds, and Itearts. 

And it was good. 

m m * * ^ 
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PLAY: WHY IT IS IMPORTANT 



The • fun a?ip€Cts" of play arc both obvious and 
expected as we observe a child experiencing enjoyment 
and delight in his play. While* too, we often note the 
absi^rption, concentration, and effort of a child at play 
we do not as readily understand the development ti^t is 
taking place as throu^ this play the child learns about 
himself and his world. 

What is happening? What is going on here? 

Whtle children's play is prinurily a learning situation for 
the child, it can also be a learning situation for the adult 
and a mi>re valuable experience for the child if the adult 
is aware of the importance of this play to the child*s 
total development, 

A child's play influences his total growth; physical, 
mental, emotional, and social. Through play lie 
strengthens his muscles develops his coordination and his 
senses (sight, sound* smell, taste, touch), and learns new 
skills. Play can stinuilate creativity and the use of his 
imagination: it enables him to try out various solutions 
as he tackles a problem; it gim him the opportunity to 
practice everyday tasks of life; it provides a n^ans to 
expend excess energy and for the rclea^ of tension; it 
helps him learn how to get along with people, both 
indivsduatty and in grou{^; it ^ves him an awareness of 
the values and symbols of his play experiences. The 
kinds of attitudes which he develops toward himself, 
toward others^ and toward the world around him will 
influence hb behavior in the years which follow. 

**With all this to accon^lish, the child must play 
hard -and he often needs help.**l 

Adults can help, if when considerii^ the i^ed for a 
variety of play experiences which will help a child 
develop physically, n^ntally, emotionally and socially 
they will k^p in mind the ''B^ ldeas**-the basic 
principles of normal growth and development .2 

1 . The child wants to grow. 

While we readily see physical growth, the child*s 
intellectual, emotional, and social growth is taking 
place whether we see it or not. 

2. Growth has direction. 

A child will tend to grow in apositive direction 
toward becoming a useful, contributing, and decent 
member of soctety as tong as he is with those who 
guide and encourage his enK>tional and physical 
well-being. 



3. Growth has order. 

While there is a ^quential to the way a child 
develops there is not a fixed time. Children should 
not be rushed into experiences for which they are not 
ready, **Life is not a race. We must keep our eye on 
where we are headed (Adult maturity! ^d ai the 
same rime be glad we are where we are. Death is not 
the gMl of life; livii^ is."^ 

4. Hach child is an individual. 

Wtule the order of devvlopnwnt is the san^ for all 
children, each child ditlers in his rate of growth, his 
depth of feeling, the strength of his drives; each child 
has a need to feel understcKHl and accepted for what 
he IS, as he is. 

5. Growth is indivisibte. 

Tlie physical, mental, and ^>cial growth of a child 
cannot be slk^d into separate parts; all of a child is 
involved in every experience he has, and this 
wholesi>me needs to be planned for. 

6. Growth is uneven. 

At times children seem to *'stand stiir*; at other times 
they seem to experience growth "spurts'*. There may 
also be times when they seem to go back^rd for a 
time, but the overall pattern is forward. 

7. Grov^lh does not always glitter like gold. 

There is a difference between behavior that is good 
for the child (that is healthy and important in his 
growth pattern), and behavior that is good for the 
adults concemed (that is peasant to live with). Some 
tolerance is necessary for noise, for activity, for the 
child's beii^ ••messy" or Incoming **dirty*' as we 
learn to take children as they are. 

H. Behavior talks. 

What a child ""does'* s|^ks louder than his words 
ever can. **A n^chanic listens for the purr of an 
et^ine. We have to listen for the purr of 

childhood Your willingness to give whatever a 

child's behavkir shows that he needs is your toot 
for producii^ a healthy child-a child who feels 
pleased with himself and pleased with otters, a child 
who can live with hinvelf and live with others."^ 

These principles have application both as we choose play 
materials and as we deal with a child at play. 
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PLAY: HOW THE ADULT CAN HELP 



Loi% before oiganized verbal spewh occurs a child^s 
language con^ of ^$ture, action, oq^e^km, and 
sotmd. I^y is a imans by whidi can ^nmiun^te bte 
tfaot^ts, feelti^ and neeife; his satisfacticms asul 
pn^iens. Thrc^j^ piay he revK^s bte emcitional 
ref^k>ns, and how he handtes his difticulties. An adult 
am team much about a diild's fedii^ of joy, tope^ 
ai^ Of fear by watchi^, Ustenii^ to, and talkh^ ^th» 
a chSd at phy. 

When deaiii^ with a child at ptey : 
confer how the child is feelii^ vAitn ^^gesting a 
pby idea: 

excited, tired, bored, tense, irritable. Help him find 

suttabte emotional outlets* 
keep in ntind that when »ck or tired a child may tike 

to return to the simpler pky of an earlier 
help the child choose an acthlty that best suits his 

imere^ at the n^n^nt and which at tt^ san^ 

time is not in conflict with tht activity of the 

mother or otim adult, 
help the chiki shift from quiet to active (or rewrse) 

kinds of play, 
see that ih^ children are safe and where an adult can 

keep an eye on them* 
Help the child get started-hetp him gather iht 

materials necessary and get set up in busing; i^y 

with him for a few nanutes to help him get into 

tlw activity. 

encoun^ rather than ju(^ efforts; it is the 
^'doif^** that is the most uiq>ortant part of a 
child^s play rather than the fmidied product* 
'*^Doing* is a chi!d*s way of experiimnting with his 
works. It is not tn^ortant to him to produ^ a 



'thing* in the adult seme/*' This is hh o^Kirtunity 

to ffloster aiHl to ^eate. 
points out limits clearly and pleanntly. 
remember that praise and |Hea$mtne» aM learning* 
realize wl^n t)^ child has a {mrfiton; help him after 

he hasgoi^ as far as he can by himself* 
giw him five or ten minutes warning before sto|^Hng 

play so he will have tiim to Cmkti or to a 

stoppii^ point with whatem is doii^. 
observe hto behai^r for a pattern; note if tl^re is a 

difference from tl^ usual pattmi which n^rits 

attentk>n ai^or ccmcem* 

Thus an awareness of the s^iifhajm of a chikl*s 
can accon^lish mudi. It can help an adult better 
uf^Serstand the chfld^s patterns of behavior, growth and 
develoimwnt; it can a^mt^lidi in^>ro¥ed relatiotuhips 
t^tween the adult ami the chihl; and it can dev^p 
within homes a greater degree of harmony and 
oMpemtion. 

When choosing play mater^ or equs|mient, contider; 
what will this do for tt^ child? and, how kn^ will he be 
mterested in it? Play materktis and equijmwnt dunikl: 

(it in with the child*s pr^nt interests 

be within hk le¥sl of skill to handle 

be within his ability to cltevelop new dulk 

be usable for more than one purpo^ or for different 

khidsof pby* 

be durable. ^ 

do what it ^ppos^ to: {mform as expected* 
s;.f6 to use* 
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HC^MADE PLAY MATERIALS AND ACTIVITIES 



Art M^teris^ 



Cook^ Fii^t Paint 

2cu|»nour 
3 eu!>swater 

2 tea^KKms salt 
2 cu|^ hot water 

Mix sah and flour, add cotd watmr gradually, and beat 
ntixture with egg b^ter imtil anooth. Add hot water 
and boil until mixture loses chaOcy appearance. Beat 
until smooth. Color with vegetable coloring. Powder 
paint, available at the dims store, out also t»ed. 

(Remendm that as a diild begins to use paints he puts 
on paper what he feete and thinks, not what exists in 
the world as the adult sees it.) 



Boiled Water Paste 

1 cup cold filter 
1 cup flour 

^ cup boiiii^ water 

K t!^. oil of cloves (tf v^tergreen (optional) 

Mix cold water with flour until it is of creamy 
cons^ency; stu gradual into boilif^ water; cook 



over low heat, stirrtog, about five ndnutes. Cool. Add 
oil if you w^(<^bmH necessary but gives a i^i^t 
smell and acts as ii ^nervative). Store in a covered Jar 
and refrigerate. 

(SmaU children at first I&e to Just mess in paste, as 
»nearii% it on a p^ of oSckMh or a cookie dwet; 
they wiU probably paste %raps of paper together 
before they use pa^e to **n»ke someth^".) 

Ptay Dou^ 

Confine: 3 cups flour 
2 tl^. cooking 
1 cup salt 

Knead the ii^redtents, addii^ water as needed. Store in 
a pta^ic bs^ or other air^ti^t container. 

C<»nstaich Mode&ig Mixture 

Mix in i^: 1 cup salt 

1/2 cup «>mstardi 
Add gradually: 1/2 cup boilii^ water 

H^t over tow tse, stirrii^ WMWtantly until mixture is 
too stiff to rtir. When cool, knead unta smooth. Thfc 
mixture can colored with v^table colorii^ if 
desired; add with the boilif^ n^ter. 



Games and Hay Ideas Common Kousdu^ Items* 



Slob paintii^ with finger paints: 
Place several "bk/bi*" of finger i^ts on {»per; diHd 
can fold pq>er over, i^fi^iit^ i»int around with IWmds 
or fk^. Let cfaikl describe what the btots formed 
look like to him. 



*Varatk»}: adult or okler cluld cut potato in half and 
outline a des^ or cut »irf^; cut pc^ato away 
around design to depth of about 1/2", leavii^ the 
des^ raised. Help chik) dry potato on a doth, bnt^ 
only des%n with paint, and fm& onto paper or ctoth. 



Potato printtag: 
Cut a potato in several ^pes m forms. Pbce po^er 
paint in a ^lallow container with a ctoth ot paper 
towel, making a "stamp pad**. Dip potato, jaress onto 
paper (iwwqj^aper or wall ^per map)s9 can be used). 



*Staned items are more «iitabte activity for the oUter 
pre<«diool child. 



^aper cut-out des^ns: 
FoM a ptece of paper into quarters, th«» oikc more to 
form a trtangle shape. Let child snip the et^es, making 
a bey design when unfokM. 
•*Snowtlakes" can be created by cuttit^ jwper into a 
circle before folding. 

Face ma^s: 

Using a brown paper grocery bag lar^ enough to fit 
over the child's head, cut it off at shoulder lei^h, help 
child cut eye and mouth openii^ and let child 
decorate nask as he w^ies with crayons, painu, or 
pasting cut-outs on it or yam fur hair. 

Pictures from paper plates : 
Child can create own design on paper piates with 
crayons, paints, or by pastii^ scra|» of matniate. 
Pictures can be cut from magazines or discarded 
Christmas or birthday cards and pasted on the piates. 

*lf holes are punc?ied at intervals around the rim of 
the paper plate, the edgi can be laced with cotored 
yam, string, or ribbtm. 

•Other paper {^te ideas: cut one i»i»r plate in half, 
place the front of it i^inst the front of a whole paper 
plate; punch hdes aiHl lace the edges to^th^, nakii^ 
a holder, when hung, for letters, pencils, crayons, 
strii^,etc. 

Funny hats can be made by decoratii^ with j^ts or 
crayons, or ptatir% on d^orations; attach strii^ and 
tie under chin. 

♦An older child can make a clcdc by oitting out 
f'und>er$ from an old calendar, pastii^ them on the 
plate, 4 td attach!]^ hai»ls made of ^rdboard, small 
pieces o. wife, or pipe cleaners. 

Scrapbooks: 

Let duld make a smjbook (nrni plctw^ cho(»e8 
from oM magazines. The the scrap^k st^f 

may be made (r<m heavy brown groc^ and tied 
together with yam or strii^. Children of kii^rgarten 
age can fmd inures relating to a particubr sub^ 
(as: thii^ to eat, things we wear, pets, etc.) and paste 
them on a q>ecial i^ge. 

•Cloth pictures 
Cut pieces about 12" x 15" from the edges of old sheets 
(a pink^ shears mak^ a nice 9^); aft^ chikl has 
decorated each piece with crayons, cover do^ with 
btotter or another piece of cloth, press with a warm 
iron; design bec(»nes permanent. The pieces can be 
c«i^ined into a book if child wishes. 

Macaroni Jewelry: 
Paint short pieces of macartmi with fo«l cotorii^, let 
dry, and string on small dianwter shM lace. 



Christmas tr^ (kcoratiotis: 
Child can help trim tree with (tecorations he lias 
n»de strhigs of popcorn and/or cranberries; t»per 
chains, cotton balls; pine cones (which can be painted 
or qwayed with gold or siKer paint) hung on a string; 
cutouts from old Christmas cards hung on strings; 
paper snowflakes or those cut from the aluminum foU 
lining in f(K>d containers. 

*Sewii% cards: 
(For dtikben around 5 years of ^.) Usinga 6** a^uare 
of cardboard, draw on it the outline of a f%ure such as 
an ananal, a doll, a pi«e of fniit, etc. Punch holes at 
one>ii^ mtervate around the ed^ of the outline. Tlw 
surface of the cardboard can be covered with cobred 
paper or wallpaper scraps, if desired. Chikl sews 
through holes with colored yam or strij^. Dip end of 
yam in Iwavy starch or piue, or place ceUoi^iaiw tape 
around it, to make it f r to slip through the holes. A 
large blunt • dte such as is itted in needlepoimii^ 
may be used. 

•Braiding: 

Cut U>ng thin strips from okl blw jeans, towels, 
bknkets, or nylons; fasten to a doorknob or the bade 
of a chair and show the chfld how to tm^. 

fizzles: 

Cut from a mapzine a sis^k, colmful jteture; gli^ to 
cardboard; cut toto pteces of various ^ees and ^pes 
for the child to rm^i^le. 

CardGan^s: 

Pa«e pictures of flowers, fcwd, animals, etc. to cards 
cut from ^dboard. Children nntch types of iHctures. 

Variatk>ns: 

Ntmibers can \^ placed on (»rds for matchit^. 

Sets of wallpaper patterns with distill designs can be 

used. 

Form lotto: 

Cut forms of different shapes (as: drcb, sqinre, 
triai^, etc.) from heavy cloth, P«ptt, 
cardb<Mrd, or other n»terial. ^csv outline of these 
forms on a full iHece of |»per or <»rdbo8rd. Let child 
nt fom» to outlines, D^uss with him tlw name, the 
cotor, the "feel", the pattern, if any, of the pii^ of 
mater^ used. 

Variation: i^e forms on simt of paper if child would 
like to "paste". 

*Nund>er Lotto: 
Follow procedure for form totto, usbig numbers 
instead of various simp». 

Salt or oatmeai box: 
Choose buttons of varying ^zsf. Cut dits to the top of 
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th^ btn to traidi the sues ot ti^ buttons. Child drops 
buttons into throi^h proper*sizcd slit. 

V^natton: ditterent tonra such as a triai^. circle, 
etc.. c:«n be cut t'ri>m heavy cardboard, and Of^nti^ in 
the box cut to fit them: child matches form to openit^ 
as he puts each piece in the box. 

Buttons; 

Keep button*bag tor box) containing buttons cut from 
discarded garments. Child can **match'* them, or 
arrange according to sij^, color, or nun4>er of ''holes**. 
An en^ty ^<car on or a nnitlin tin makes a nice 
sorting box. 

Several children together enjoy **choo$ii^ 
buttons*' spread buttons on table >r ncH>r,each child 
takes a *'tum** choosing tl^ button Ik likes best. 

Or. each child can reach into tt^ b^ for a button, 
*'grab-bag * style, then place it in front of hint As he 
ha^ successtve **tums** he hopes to n^tch the buttons 
by kind, Ci>k>r. size* or number of holes until he has a 
certain number that are alike The child who first gets 
that number of matchii^ buttons ^'wins**. 

*Hat*Toss: 

ChiHise some b^ buttons; place a hat on the fk>or;see 
how many buttons the child can toss into the hat. 

Bean Bags; 

Using a sturdy material (tlie "goo^*' parts of discarded 
jeans, slacks or terry towels) cut two pieces alike, usit^ 
an animal stiape or geon^tric shape for a {^ttern; 
double stitch. Iea\ing an openii^ for the beans; fill 
slackty with beans, stitch securely uiosed. 

Hat s of f 

Tie a yardstick or broomstick to the back of a chair 
and place a hat on it; try to k^3ck hat off with bean 
bag. 

•Ring toss; 

Cut •'rings' from a discarued plastic bleach l?ottle. 
Turn a s^ra^ht chair (a "kttch^n" chair) upside d.>wn, 
ptacmg the seat over the seat of a second chair so that 
Us legs stand stra^ht up. Child throws rings at chair 
legs, gettir^ as many •'ringers'* as he can. If ^eral 
older children are playmg, each leg can count so much 
toward a score. 

"Dultle" bags 
Make a drawstring bag for the child in which he can 
sfofi* his varK)Us "collections**, treasures, or play 
maicrwls su^tt* as scissors, crayons, paints. The le^ cut 
from old jeans or slacks can be us^, or any other 
sturdy maicrtal. 

A "rainy day bag" ox ''special day bag** can be made in 
which is placed a variety of items ^ch as playing 



cards, pipe cka^rs, crayons, blunt wr%5uis. pa(H*i. 
discarded keys, small animals or dolls ur cars.ct^Unntji 
books, unused gutnmed labels or seals, civtunic 
jeweby, old piKketbook. Keep tite b^ fiH rainy d.ivs. 
or s{M^CKit days when tlie child must watt ji ihc 
doctor *$ or dent»t*s otTice,a! the bus statii>n, or wltcii 
he will be a ^rar^ place or with a strange person. 

Trai»t-rute (or airplai^); 
Three or four chairs in a row, or several Lu^^- 
cardboard boxes, can (om a train; "pas;>enger> * wtl* 
need luggage and snacks for tlie trip; a 'Vonductin' 
<or ho^ess) can see to the cuntfort of the pas>engc{> 
and inform them of "stops**. 

House or cave: 

Place sheet, blanket or bedi^iread over curd tabic, 
kitchen table* or large chair which has been turned 
over. 

Pby store; 

Set up a store um$ empty food cans (rinsed out) and 
boxes, being sure labels are left on. Use buttons for 
coins and cut paf^r money from green {mper or color 
plain i^per green; a muffin tin or carton makes a 
handy cash regt^er. 

Water^lay: 

Place water (chiki will en^y soai^ds) in a basin or 
sink; let chikl play in water with plastic or n^tal 
utensils (an egg beater is fascinating to a chikJ^ 
particularly if there is soap in the water; the top 
portion cut from plastic bottles make good funnels, 
the bi^ttom {K>rttiHi good "did^**). 

Soap bubbles: 
Add a few drops of cookii^ oil to a cup of soap 
solution to make bubbles toi^ enou^ to float in the 
air without breaking. A plastic drinking straw can ^ 
used to "blow** the bubbles, or take a ^ort piece of 
wire (about 6**) and form an inch loop at one end 
through which to bk>w the bubbles. 

A soap si>lution can be made by putting tlie small 
pieces left from bars of hand soap into a jar, cover 
with \rater, let soak and use as i^ded. 



Story 4elling: 

Start a story and have each child tell '*what happened 
next**. 

What's the name of this song? 
Hum a single, familiar song such as a favorite nursery 
rhyme. Child identify song (he may like to have you 
repeat it and sii^ with you). Older children who can 
carry a '*tunc** make a game of this, each taking a turn 
at humming and having his song identified. {Vkini 
worry if the melody or words d( not ci»ine out just 
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r^ht when a chiid sii^ U*s the pleasure of sii^ii^ 
that*s in^ortant to him, not the tevel of his 
performance.) 

Mustc-makers: 
Empty oatmeal boxes make drum for thumpu^ or 
tapping by taping ltd securely onto box. 

Empty satt box pbce a handful of pebbles or ri<» in 
box, tape opening in lid securely. An empty coffee can 
with a plastic lid can also t>e used this way. 

Pot covers or lids make a cymbal by clai^ii^ together 
two flat lids. 

Plastic or n^tal fk>ur shaker or salt shaker place a 
small anK>unt of dry macaroni, sp^ettt, or rice in 



shaker and fa^en top ^curely. 

Wooikn q^n-dnmi$tick for cardboard drum^ or can 
be used to strike an en^ty can or a pot co*^. 

CardlK>ard cylinders from wax paper or paper 
tolling punch a row of five or six holes down the 
ier^th of the cylinder; cover one end with waxed 
paper, fastening ^curely with rubber l^d or 
cellophane tape. As chikl hums into the open end and 
covers ^me of the holes with his Angers, the sound is 
an^lified and difTereni notes are produ^. 

Combs-make a harmonica by foldii^ a piece of waxed 
paper or toilet tissue over teeth of a conU); child huim 
or sings as he holds covered comb s^ainst his mouth, 
the mouth held sli^tly open. 



fkm\ Throw Anythii^ Away? 



A'arm clocks (discarded) -manipulation; taking apart. 
Berry boxes doll beds, stor^ for collections, colors, 
etc 

Cereal ^tons- bbcks, drums or torn toms, stor^e. 
Cigar boxes-doll beds or other furniture; storage for 

doU ctothes or hobby collections, colors, puzzles, etc.; 

cars or wagons; blocks. 
Clothesline- hangii^ up doll clothes; horse reins; jump 

rope. 

Clothespins-crib mobiles, dropping in a bottle or can, 

small dolls, building fen^s, just plain nmnipulatii^ in 

many ways. 
Clothes sprinkler --water jriay , sand play. 
Cookie cutters- imp rintii^ sand or play dot^. 
Corks-tiny boats to ftoat; makii^ animals or bh^ds; 

carvii^; cuttii^ and pastii^ fot coU^; ^ds for 

paper dolls. 

Cotton socks-balls, dolk, puppets, doU clothe, strips 
for braiding and/or weavis^; dustii^ nuti for helpii^ 
dust. 

En^ty cans-stackii^, sand play, water play, storage, 
playing store. 

Flour sifters-maniimlatton; playii^ hot^; playii^ in 
sand. 

Funnels-sand play; waler play. 
Lima beans (dried)-i^stij^; growing experinmits. 
Macaroni -stringing, pasting, making je^hy, ^wii^ on 
cards. 

Ms^ets-expernmntation; picking up pins and nails; u^ 

to display art work on refrigerator (k>or. 
Magnifying glass: exi^iementation and examination of 

all kinds of objects, indoors and outd<M)rs, includir^ 

leaves, insects, snow. 



Nuts and bolts -manifHilation and experimentation. 
Nyton stockii^-doit hair, wigs, puppets, braiding 

and/or weavii^. 
Oilck>th-scraiM3^k p^es, pl^-mats, play tabt^toths, 

patterned oilcloth for cutouts for picttires or wall 

decoFatk>ns. 

Padlock and key-man^ulatton and experimentation. 
I^per bags-cok>riJ^, cuttii^, fating, pasting, hats, 

masks, puj^ts. 
Paj^ doilies -colorii^ or painting des^s; special day 

cards ^ch as birthday or valentines; doll skirts and 

hats; fans. 

Plastic sheet or tabledoth-puncho for water play; 

protect flcKyr or furmtine when t»t% paints or clay. 
Shoe boxes4oU furniture, doU houses^ ^or^ for doll 

ctothes or hobby ralieetions, ^ladow boxes, ^r^es. 
Shoelaces-stringing objects; practidi^ being an^or 

trymg shoes. 
Steves- ^d play; water play. 
Soap pkces-water play; solution for blowij^ bubbles; 

wadiis^ doll ctoth^. 
Spo!%es-t»th toys; water play; printii^ with |^ts. 
Spoote-bSocks, jmll toys, strk^tfig, dai^e toys, in 

nrekii^ doU furniture, spool knittd^. 
Sweet ^tatoeS"-gro^^ experkmnts. 
Tablectothes, bN^ covers, sheets-costumes, <^es, 

houses. 

Table leaves-bridges, roads, fences. 

Tape measures-experimentation, horse reins. 

Won^n's ck>thii^-dre^ \tp\ playing house; doU clothes; 

playing **8how'\ 
Wooden q)oons-hai^ii^ toys; drunstscks, ^d play. 



SUGGESTED BOOKS FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 



*'B4K)ks are keys to wisdom's treasures; 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
Books are paths that up^md lead; 
Books are friends. Come , Itt us read " 



A story can entertain, soothe, or reassure a child. It can stimulate his imagination and curioaty. 

Small children like stt-ries about familiar, everyday happenings; or about cliildren of the same a^ T^>ey like repetition 
of sounds, words or phrases within the text. Select books which present a story in a simple, direct manner, and which 
have pictures which are clear aitd related to the text. 

A child likes to browse through his books from lixm to time. If possible his books should be kept where he can do so 
when he feels like it. As he Incomes older he will not only like to be read to, but he will like to retell a story in his own 
way : he also begins to tell his own stories about things he has done or seen. 

The books suggested will be found in most public libraries, and were selected on the baas of the wide range of interests 
they represent at the various age levels. It is wise to include a variety of reading experiences for a child as not only will 
this practice serve to "broaden his horizons*' in nrany directions, but children differ in their response to different kinds 
of books. 

While the books have been grouped by age, the listings should be considered as only a guide. Children will differ in their 
readiness for a particular book; too, n^ny of the books appeal to children in a wide range of age. 

Libraries carry n^ny books not listed here, some of which children haw enjoyed as favorites throi^out the years, 
some of which will be new. The librarian will be happy to si^st books which will appea? to the particular interests of 
a child. 



Ages Two and Three 

ABC. Bruno Munart (World Publishii^Co.) 

A OiiUs GiHMln^it Book, Margaret Wise Brown 

(William R.Scott) 
Af^s and the Cat, Marjorie Flack (Doubleday) 
ApigiiS Lost, Marjorie Flack (I^ubleday) 
Anifnah Everywhere, Ingri and Edgar Parin d'Aulaire 

(Doubleday) 
Ask Mr. Bear. Marjorie Flack (Macmillan) 
BiHfk of Nursery aful Mother Goose Rhymes, Margeurite 

I>e Angeli (Doubleday) 
Oiu'ken Little Count to Ten, Mai^ret Friskey 

(Children's Press) 
Cowb{>y Small, Lois Lenski (Henr> Z. Walck) 
EverybtHiy Has a House, Mary McBumey Green (William 

R.Scott) 

GtHHlnight Moon, Mcrgaret Wise Brown (Harper and 
Row) 

I Like Winter, Lois Lenske (Henry Z. Wakk) 
Lavender 's Blue, Katieen Lines (Frnaklin Watts) 
My Baby Hither, Patsy Scarry (Golden Press) 
My Teddy Bear, Patsy Scarry (Golden Press) 
i\ow It *s Fall Lois Lenski (Henry Z. Walck) 
Of) to Bed, Maud and Miska Petersham (Macmillan) 
Red Light. Green Light, Golden McDonald (Doubleday) 
Spring is Here, Lois Lenski (Henry Z. Walck) 
The Aninnls of Farmer Jones, Rudolph Freund (Golden 
Press) 

The Bundle B^mk. Ruth Krauss (Harper and Row) 



TTic (Gty) Noisy Hook. Margaret Wise Brown (Harper 
and Row) 

The First Otristnuis^ Robbie Trent (Hari^r and Row) 
Vie Hou^ That Jack Built, Paul Galdone (Whittlesey 
House) 

77a' Little Auto, Lois Lenski (Henry Z. Wakk) 
Vie Little Farm, Lois Lenski (Henry Z. Walck) 
Three Little Kittens, Mnslia (Golden Press) 
Tirrw for Bed, Inez Btrtail (Doubleday) 
Very Yow^ Verses, B. P. Geisiner and A. B. Suter 
(Houghton Mifflin) 

Ages Thiee, Four and Fhte 

A Hole is to Digf Ruth Krauss (Harper and Row) 
Alt Together-A QiM*s Treasury of Verse, (Putnam) 
Baby Elephant's Trunk, Sesyle Joshn (Harcourt, Brace 
and World) 

OuH>Otoo, Virginia Lee Burton, (Hoi^ton Mifflin) 
Come for a Walk With Me, Mary Chalmers (Har|«r and 
Row) 

Ik) Baby Bears Sit in Omirs?, Ethel and Leonard Kesster 

(Doubleday) 
How Do You Travel?, Mtfiam Schtein (Abingdon) 
/ Like Winter, Lois Lenski (Henry Z. Walck) 
It Looked Like Spilt Milk, Charles G. Shaw (Harper and 

Row) 

Johnny Crowds Garden, Leslie Br(M)ke (Frederick Wame) 
Mrs. Tigsy Winkle, Beatrix Potter (Frederick Wame) 
Policeman Small, Lois Lenski (Henry Z. Walck) 
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Shuffcs. Minam Schlein (Scott) 

Snipp. Sfijpp, Snurr, apid ihe Reil Shoes. Maj Lindiran 
<\Viutnian) 

Thank You YouW Welcome. Louis Stobodkin 
(vanguard) 

77/1' H(KX With Red Wheels. Maud und Mi&ka Petenham 
(Macmiitan) 

Vw Ustenmg Walk, Paul Showers and AUki (Thomas Y. 
Crowein 

Vw lAttle Airplane, Lois Lendu (Iteiiry Z. Walck) 
Vie Sighi Before Otristmas, Clement C. Moore (Golden 
Press) 

Tfte Runan^y Bunny, Margaret Wise Brown (Harper and 
Row) 

TfieSntyHy Ihy. Ezra Jack Keats (Viking) 

Ttw Tale of Peter Rabbit, Beatrix Potter (Frederick 
Warne) 

Tlie Tale of Squirrel Nutkin. Beatrix Potter (Frederick 
Warne) 

Tfic Very Little Boy. Phyllis Krasilovsky (Doubieday) 
The Very Li ale Girl. Phyllis Krasilovsky (IX>ubleday) 
77/1' . World. Norma Simon (J.B. Lippincott) 
77it' Whirley Bird, Oimitri Varley (Alfred A. KnopO 
Tiniid Tinutthy, Gweneira Williams (William R. Scott) 
What is Big \ H. R. Wing (Holt, Rxinehart and Winston) 
When' TkKs tlveryone Go?. Aileen Fisher (Thomas Y. 
Crowell) 

Willie s Adventures. Margaret Wise Brown (William R. 
Scott) 

Ag^ Four, Five and Six 

A Child's Garden of Verses. Robert Louis Stevenson 

(Henry Z. Walck) 
AllAbout Dogs. Dogs. Dogs. Grace Skaar (William R. 

Scott) 

April's Kin ens. Clare Turlay Newberry (Harper and 
Row) 

Anmnd the Year. Tasha Tudor (Henry Z. Walck) 
Bro\en Cow hamu Dahlov Ipcar (Doubieday) 
Do You Hear What I Hear?. Helen Borten 
( Abelard-Schuman) 



Goittg Barefoot, Aileen Fisher (Thoims Y. Crovi^U) 
Harr}\ the Dirty I>pg. Gene Zion and Mar^ret Bloy 

Graham (Harper and Row) 
How Big is Big?. Herman and Nina Schneider (William R. 

Scott) 

/ Had a Penny. Audrey Chalmers (Viking) 

•/ Can't Said the Ant*\ Polly Cameron 

. Coward^cCann) 
/ Want to beaFamwr, I. and G. Wilde (Children's Press) 
/ Want to be a Truckdriver. L and C. WUde (Children's 

Pre^) 

Let's Go Outd(H>rs, Haniet E. Huntington (Doubieday) 
Little Boy Brown, Isabel Harris (J, B, Lippincott) 
Little Bkek Sanibo, Helen Bannerman O^latt and Munk) 
Little To(Pt, Hardy Grarotky 

Love is a Special Way of Feeling, Joan Walsh Anglund 

(Harcourt, Brace and Workl) 
Mickey's Magnet. Franklyn Branley and Elearnor 

Vaughn (Thomas Y. Crowell) 
Millions of Cats, Wanda Gag (Coward-McCan) 
Peter Churchnhouse. Maigot Austin (E.P. Dutton) 
Ted and Nina Go to the Grocery Store, Marguerite Dc 

Angeti (Doubieday) 
77/^ Big Snow, Berta and Eln^r Hader (Macmillan) 
Vie Ow/ ofid the Pu^-Cat. Edward Lear (Doubieday) 
77;c School &4S Fienic, Aaron Fine O^olt, Rinehart and 

Winston) 

me Three Pigs. William Pene du Bois (Viking) 

Tiffuuhy Turtle, Al Graham (Viking) 

Two Is a Team, Lorraine and Jerrold Beim (Harcourt, 

Brace and World) 
When HRained Cats atui Etogs, Nancy Byrd Truner (J. B. 

Lippincott) 

l^ite Snow, fyight Snow, Alvin Tresselt (Lothrop, Lee) 

M^azir^ for GiOdren 

Ages 4-6: Humpty Dumpty 
Ages 5-^10: Child Life 
Children s Ptayrmte 
Jack and Jill 
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COMMUNITY RESOURCES 



>MvM div^s yuu{ iroinniunity have lu otter? Explore it for idea^i und help in providing play materials and activities for 
young children . 

The pubhc library is probably the t^t known and niost used community tacility. In addition to loaning books, many 
hbranes otter other services ot which the public is not so aware. Children's magazines are usually available through the 
library. Story and music hours are often held at regular times for children; if the librarian has not done this, perhaps she 
would be willing to give it a try. ik>ok$ of interest and iielp to adults wishing to learn more about children can be 
ordered by the librarian from the State Reference and Loan Library if the desired books are not available from this 
source, (if there is no library in a community an individual can order books dire:tly from the State References and 
Loan Library, Box 1437, Madison. Wisconsin 53701.) 

Another resouri-e which does supply children's books is the County Library System, operating in about fiaif of the 
Ci>unties in Wiscotisin; U offers free library service to persons residing in those counties. Check with the nearest librarian 
to see if you county has this service, and if so, in which library its headquarters is located and which libraries offer 
branch services. Son« ot the County Library Systerm operate bookmobiles which bring library services into 
communities where there are none. Again, the nearest librarian ^It know if this service ^ available, as well as wfiere and 
when. 

Churches sinnctunestiave children s libraries, from which books can be borrowed. Perhaps a church or civic group would 
spoasi>r a children's book drive and make these books available to you just as they have often been helpful in 
obtaining clothing or household items. 

Other community resources n^y offer valuable experiences for the development of children. Are there public 
playground or park facilities to which mothers can be encouraged to take their children? Is there a summer playground 
program for small children? is there a wading or swimming pool, or beach, within reasonable distance? Where is the 
nearest zoo, or game farm? Is there a YWTA or YMCA or other civic organization, or a group of volunteers spi>nsoring a 
prt>gram of activities for small children will such a group organize one? These organisations can arrange visits for 
groups of children to places such as dairies, farms, fire stations, police stations. The children in the families in which we 
work need to have their horizons broadened, and they need to develop positive attitudes toward authority figures. The 
nK)thers need help and encouragement in breaking into the community and making use of the resources that are there. 

Ask questions-you don*t always get a silly answer; sometimes the floodgates are opened. People are often willing to 
help if they know of a need, and the power of su^stion can be mighty. 
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Boston Children's Medical Center and Gre^, Elizabeth M. Miat To Do When 
There's Nothing To Do, Delacorte Press, New York, 1968. 

Carlson, Bemice and Ginglend, D. R, /%ry Activities for the Re garded Child, 
Abingdon Press, New York, 1961 . 
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Revised edition, Crowtl Co., New York, 1963. 

Hein, LucUle E. Enjoy Your Child, Abingdon Press, New York, 1959. 

Hymes, James L. The Child Under Six, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englew)odCliffs, 
NJ., 1963. 

Johnson, June. Honw Play far the I^hool Child, Harper and Row. New York. 
1957. 
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Learn, Merrill Publisliing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1966. 
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